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EDITORIAL. 


In sharp contrast to the general feeling and practice throughout 
the country is that of the East Ham Corporation which on the 
recommendation of its Service Committee, has placed its Public 
Library system in the control of its Education Committee as from 
November next. This is the first instance known to us of a county 
borough falling into the trap laid for it by the educationists in the 
Public Libraries Act of 1919. East Ham does not rank high in the 
list of municipalities, and it is, perhaps, unnecessary to fear that 
its example will have many serious imitators. 

The pros and cons of this question have been argued with 
sufficient emphasis not only in these pages but publicly by the 
Lib Association in its meetings and through its official journal. 
The difficulty in the matter is that to those who are uninformed 
the connecting of the library officially with the education administra- 
tion in a town appears to be logical, and a matter to be commended 
rather than defended. The connection has not existed in England 
until recently, and its evils are not known. In America the case 
is otherwise. 

In view of these facts may we quite reasonably hope that 
the deputation which the Library Association is sending to America 
will address itself very carefully to this question? Over there, it 
is declared, the library system was once subordinated to the educa- 
tional administration and fared so badly that separation was 
necessary before real progress could be made. How far this is 
true, what was the nature of the connection, how it worked, and 
how it was severed, are matters which the distinguished group of 
librarians we are sending to America might ask for us, and bring 
back the answer that experience can give. The most successful 
library country in the world can surely offer guidance to England 
in such a matter. Meanwhile, we can only regret the deplorable 
action of the East Ham Council. Such a transfer could only have 
been made where the library service was considered of such sinall 
importance that it really did not matter what happened to it. 

* 


We understand that, as we foreshadowed, representatives of 
the London and Greater London Authorities met at Poplar on 
April 29th to consider the establishment of a Joint Municipal 
Bindery to be operated by direct labour. The matter led to what 
has been described as a lengthy and warm discussion in which the 
pros and cons of the case were ventilated. The main argument 
in favour of the Bindery was the desirability of extending municipal 
enterprise as distinct from private enterprise, and at the same 
time to secure better working conditions and a higher standard 
of bookbinding. It was believed that in such specialised work as 
library binding more personal supervision could be given than was 
now possible. Against the scheme it was argued that it would 
prove more expensive, that control would be difficult, and that 
work could not be produced as speedily as was now the case. The 
Conference appointed an Inter-Committee to explore the proposal 
more fully, and to report three months ahead. 
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The Library School which was held at Florence under the 
auspices of University College, London, at Easter, was, from several 
points of view, perhaps the most interesting event of the kind. 
Some eighty people participated, not all of them librarians, as the 
School was held in conjunction with the Department of Phonetics 
at University College, but all of them people of culture with whom 
it is very desirable that librarians should associate on holidays. 
Excellent lectures, visits to libraries, and excursions to Siena and 
Pisa, made up a memorable fortnight. 


For those who could not go so far afield Aberystwyth offers 
in August an excellent alternative. The lectures to be given at the 
Aberystwyth Summer School are by the first authorities in the 
land. The accommodation at the seaside town and the amenities 
of the place combine to make it an ideal holiday centre, while the 
cost is so small that few can be deterred on that score from taking 


* * * * 


In our last issue Mr. J. Gerard O’Leary invites us, whom he 
describes as the “ Lordly nameless one,” to meet the modern 
assistant in open debate on the views we expressed in our issue 
a month before. We appreciate this invitation, but would point 
out that our province is not the platform but the editorial desk. 
Our pages are open to all correspondents who care to debate our 
views so long as they keep within the limits suggested by the law 
of libel. In applying epithets we would ask our correspondents 
to remember that editors are usually anonymous, and that to call 
them names serves no intelligent or intelligible purpose. 


* * * * 


It is part of the librarian’s equipment to know the contents 
of the libraries’ Year Books and The Municipal Year Book, as 
also that returns of rateable values and expenditures are pub- 
lished in The Municipal Journal and elsewhere. It is rather 
remarkable, in view of that fact, that so many librarians, in sending 
circulars to their colleagues asking for information, ask for a great 
quantity which can easily be found in accessible reference books, 
¢.g., figures of population, area, rateable value, and so on. A well- 
known librarian wrote recently, “‘ I got one only last week asking 
for nearly two foolscap pages of information, and to obtain this 
was nearly an hour’s work. I think the only omission from the 
information required was as to the number of staff who had bobbed 
hair and who wore Russian boots.” Moreover, when enquiring 
about salaries—that, alas! is the most frequent matter of enquiry— 
enquiries are broadcast without reference to the differing character 
of the towns asked and asking. We know that librarians are some- 
times directed by their committees to make enquiries, but when 
they must be made, we suggest that they are reduced to essentials, 
and also that a duplicate of any form on which the reply is to be 
made should always be sent, in order that the librarian supplying 
the information may be able to file an exact copy. 
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A LITTLE KNOWN AND REMARKABLE 
LIBRARY. 


By James Cassipy. 
THE initiation of this remarkable Library dates back to the days 
of the Old East India Company, as a minute, culled from the first 
page of a venerable Minute Book, in possession of the Library, 
attests. It runs as follows :— 

At a Committee for superintending the Library, the 2nd 
Dec., 1801. 

Resolved: That all printed books at present dispersed about 
the house and warehouses not in use in the several Departments be 
deposited in the Library-—together with any articles of curiosity 
that can be collected either at the Houses or Warehouses.—J.R. 

The ‘‘ House and Warehouses” were those occupied by the 
East India Company in its early days, and were situated in Leaden- 
hall Street. It was by a vote of the E.I.C. Directors in 1801 that 
the Library was formed, Sir Charles Wilkins being appointed 
Librarian on a salary of £1,000 a year. 

The Services in India were invited to aid in the creation of an 
institution which should become a permanent receptacle for every- 
thing connected with oriental lore, so as to assist members of the 
services while at home on furlough, and also to promote the study 
of everything connected with the East. Munificent donations 
thereupon flowed in from members of the Company, amongst which 
Mr. Colebrook’s gift of his priceless collection of Sanscrit Manu- 
scripts, comprising nearly two thousand volumes, deserves special 
commemoration. In shaky hand-writing and venerable ink we 
find recorded in the curious old Minute Book of a hundred and 
twenty years ago a recommendation dating back to April, 1807, 
which, because of its quaint interest, we cull entire. 

The Committee having received from Dr. Wilkins a satisfactory 
account of the conduct of the Doorkeeper to the Library (notice the 
big “‘D”’) recommend that he be allowed a gratuity of Fifteen 
Pounds for the past year, and that the same be paid to him by the 
Secretary. 

It is assumed that the “ gratuity ” was an amount paid over and 
above the regular bread and butter wage, and that by it the worthy 
Company kept the door-hinges efficiently oiled. Ten years later 
we read—this time recorded in another hand-writing—that the 
Committee had under consideration a letter from Dr. Charles 
Wilkins stating that the current business of his department “ has 
of late been greatly impeded by the immense crowds of persons 
of all classes who by various means obtain leave to visit the Library 
and Museum any day in the week except Sunday,” and submitting 
that a set of regulations be established under which the curiosity 
of the public be liberally gratified, and many other inconveniences, 
beside the one noted above, obviated.* 

The Committee adopted the suggestion and the public were 
allowed to visit the Library for inspection on Mondays, Thursdays 


See Report of the Library Committee, made to the Secretary of State in 
Council, 1877. 
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and Saturdays. So had the fame of this sixteen-year-old institution 
spread. Under the date of March 11th, 1818, a minute informs us 
that the Committee had taken into consideration a letter from Dr. 
Wilkins (letter dated the 16th of October last, so that the “ con- 
sideration” had been leisurely—no, “ return-of-post” spirit 
animated it), suggesting “‘ more space for the accommodation of 
books and natural history objects to make the Library and Museum 
more worthy the attention of the numerous visitors, amongst whom 
are to be numbered persons of rank and science of all Nations.” 
This suggestion was referred to the consideration of a Library and 
House Committee. 
An entry on April 6th, 1824, is of peculiar interest. It reads 
thus :— 
Your Committee have had under consideration a letter from 
Mr. John Leydon, representing that his son the late Dr. John 
Leydon of the Establishment has bequeathed to him a very large 
Library of Oriental Books and Manuscripts, annexing a des- 
cription of same, and stating the circumstances which induced 
him to offer them to the Court for such sum as they may in their 
liberality deem proper to allow him. Your Committee have also 
had before them a Report from Dr. Wilkins, the Company's 
Librarian, submitting the result of an examination made by 
him of the books in question, and offering several suggestions 
as to their future disposal, in the event of the Court’s consenting 
to purchase the same; and your Committee, adverting to the 
above-mentioned Report from Dr. Wilkins, to the services ren- 
dered to the Court by the late Dr. Leydon, and to the situation 
in which his family are placed by his death, are induced to recom- 
mend to the Court that Mr. Leydon be offered the sum of five 
hundred pounds (£500) for the books, and MSS. in question ; 
and that in the event of his accepting such offer, the said books, 
etc., be distributed in the manner pointed out by the Company’s 
Librarian (what the “‘ manner ”’ was there is no minute to shew). 
A later entry records that the {500 was paid through Messrs. 
Smith, Payne and Smith on account of Mr. John Leydon at the 
request of Sir John Malcolm in 1824. One of the first entries in 
the old minute-book pertains to a door-keeper, likewise the last, 
made on March 16th, 1832, which records the recommendation 
that ‘‘ George Evans, one of the messengers on the establishment 
of this house, be appointed to supply the vacancy and that he be 
allowed a salary of {90 per annum.” If these minutes indicate 
nothing else they at least credit the Committee-men with con- 
scientiousness, some sense of fair play, and a recognition of their 
own raison d’Hre as a committee. The venerable East India Com- 
pany’s first Librarian seems to have had a wistful regard for the 
inquiring public, and to have evinced a gentle courtesy towards 
it that did credit at once to the man and the scholar. It would be 
interesting to know how often the Committee assembled, and what 
was the fate of the other minutes, supposing such to have existed— 
and we can scarcely imagine that they did not, so wide is the 
interval between the entries. 
During the hundred and twenty years that intervened since the 
initiation and constitution of the Library, vast treasures both in MSS. 
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and printed books have come into its possession from the Orient, by 
gift and purchase. Some of the more famous collections bestowed 
by their Collectors we shall notice presently, as opportunity occurs. 
Before proceeding farther it may be as well to locate this remarkable 
Library, gathered by divers means from Eastern lands and peoples. 

A turning off Parliament Street, passed by the "buses running 
up to Oxford Street, is Charles Street, and on the right hand side 
stands a substantial-looking block of buildings known as “ The 
India Office.” Entering by the last swing door of this building, 
ascending the steps, passing the watchman in his little lookout 
office, and turning sharp to the right, one comes, after a few steps 
along the corridor, to the lift run for the convenience of all whom 
it may concern to the various floors of the building. After the lift- 
passage but one short flight of stone stairs is left to climb, and the 
visitor is in the heart of the Library and facing the table supporting 
the book in which he must enter his name and address. Should he 
not be known to any of the Staff and be without an introduction 
from members of the Service, he need not trouble to enter his name 
but had better quickly make his exit, for there is no seat for him in 
the Reading Room of the Library. If, on the other hand, he comes 
provided with the introduction, or is personally known to any of the 
Staff, the most pleasing old-fashioned courtesy will conduct him to 
a comfortable seat, and make him feel that he is a welcome and 
honoured guest at whose disposition in the Reading-Room are the 
books and manuscripts gathered in the entire building. There 
is nothing of the flunky about the India Office Library official. 
From the highest to the lowest each is, in his way, a gentleman. 
We use this praise after due deliberation and personal acquaintance 
with the humbler members of the staff, whose duties consist for the 
most part in fetching to and carrying from the Reading Room the 
volumes required by students. These custodians of Imperial treasures 
magnify their office and by their courtesy of demeanour, intelligent 
interest in the individual requirements of readers, em pn | result- 
ing in prolonged and patient search through the General and Special 
catalogues of the Library, and their cheerful alacrity, together with 
their manifest pride in the valuable books and manuscripts com- 
mitted to their charge, commend themselves to all who have need 
of their assistance, as worthy successors to the ancient Doorkeeper 
whose “ satisfactory ” conduct obtained for him the grant of fifteen 
pounds from the Old East India Co., as set forth in the early minute 
already quoted. 

We now turn our attention to the Library itself, accompanied 
by one of the assistants, the Departmental Clerk, whose life- 
time has been spent in the service of the Library. As we 
pass with him through the doors closed to us but for his magic 
sesame, we are conscious of a delicate aroma as of a mingled myrrh, 
cassia and spikenard, suggesting a gentle distillation of aromatic 
plants, or of the smoke of costly incense, and by it we are trans- 
ported from this common-place London with its common-place 
aims, to a land of ideals and idylls, of passion and poetry and fantasy, 
the land of the dreamer of dreams and the seer of strange visions. 
And yet we are only in the general Library where are gathered 
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books from all lands, many of them European and in E 
languages, on all subjects more or less connected with the East. 
The following statistics are likely to interest the statistically 
inclined ; they are to the reflective mind exceedingly suggestive ; 
they were kindly supplied at our request and are the latest 
figures obtainable, and they give, as will be seen at.a glance, 
the particular and general figures which the ordinary reader would 
probably wish to know, should such visit the India Office Library. 
India Office Library. 


General European Side... . ... 41,000 Vols 
Tracts (contained in 872 Vols.) ... (about) 8,000 Works 
General Oriental Side oe si ... 13,000 Vols 
Tracts (contained in 1,840 Vols.) ... (about) 18,000 Works 
Sanscrit MSS. __.... ene ... 3,280 Vols 
Arabic and Persian MSS. ... pon .. 3,586 ,, 
Miscellaneous MSS. (Various Collections in 

Various Languages... ... (about) 3,000 Vols 

SUMMARY— 

European Side... on ... 49,000 Works 
Oriental Side one one 


90,000 

There are about three miles of shelving in the Library and it is 
constantly lengthening. 

Leading out of the General Library is the Iron-Room, distin- 
guished by members of the staff as the “‘ Back-Settlements.” It isa 
very instructive division. Here are ranged the Rolls’ Publications, 
compiled by order of the Master of Rolls, from letters preserved 
in the Archives of various countries. The first issue appears to have 
been made about 1857. The room contains about 1,500 to 1,600 
volumes of calendars and State Papers. The thought intrudes itself 
upon us that here indeed is a record of human nature at its best and 
worst, a monument to its wisdoms and follies, its virtues, vices and 
eccentricities ; a scroll, presenting a record of such fantastic tricks, as 
— well make angels weep: of such “ daring deeds of rectitude, 
and scorn for miserable aims that end in self,” as might well cause 
the morning stars to sing together for joy and call forth the music 
of the spheres. 

Leaving the Iron-Room and its historic documents we are 
again in the Central Library, and standing before the famous 
Tripitika, or sacred scriptures, the Chinese rendering of the Buddhist 
sacred books. A Chinese book is in appearance very unlike an 
European books. One we handled, which has been presented by 
the Chinese Government, was not bound at all, as we understand 
binding, but in a curious case tied up between boards suggesting at 
first glance an antique fan rather than a book. Some two thousand 
bound volumes of Tracts in all the languages of the East is an 
unique collection and one of great intrinsic worth. The same 
observation applies to the publications of the Hakluyt Society, an 
extended selection of voyages and travels from any that have ever 
been published. These are translated into English and issued by 
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the Society at regular intervals, and are of deep interest to all such 
as wish to become acquainted with the records left by bona fide 
travellers in foreign lands, of the traditions, customs and manners of 
strange peoples. Here diligence and painstaking have brought to a 
focus the observations of the seeing eye and the reflective mind, and 
placed them at the disposal of the untravelled. Reaching down one 
of these volumes haphazard we find its title to be: “ Wanderings of 
a Pilgrim in Search of the Picturesque,” by Fanny Parkes. The 
pictures are delightful, the descriptions accompanying them equally 
so, and as we replace the volume we wish that a few hours of leisure 
were at our command that we might turn over the leaves of this 
delightful book. 

There is a small Fiction department we notice, and inquiry 
elicits the information that its possessions are Anglo-Indian books, 
by famous writers. Here we see the works of Mrs. Steele, the 
accomplished authoress of the ‘“‘ Potter’s Thumb,” “‘ The Hosts of 
the Lord,” and many other popular and high class novels. This 
lady, we hear, frequently visits the Library, and is learned in the 
languages of India. Here, too, are Rudyard Kipling’s productions, 
valuable first editions, and the works of Meadows Taylor, together 
with those of the well-known Indian writers, Chatterjee and Tagore. 
The members of the Service constantly avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded to familiarise themselves with fiction bearing 
on Indian social life, so that it is but seldom that the fiction shelves 
are full. 

A remarkable division of the Library is that containing the 
world’s folk-lore. Many of the volumes are issued by the Folk- 
Lore Society which is doing such good work in sifting the grain 
from the chaff in traditions and legends, and clearing up the mys- 
teries of words, thereby adding to our acquisition of truth. 

Passing out of the General Library along the corridor on our 
way to the General Oriental Library, we notice, in glass cases on 
either side, the publications of most of the learned Societies of 
Europe, we may say, of the world. We observe, too, bound volumes 
of the reviews, periodicals and newspapers from all parts of India. 
In the Oriental Library are classified from thirteen thousand 
volumes of Eastern literature. One of the most interesting of these 
is the Adi Granth, or Holy Scriptures of the Sikhs. Amongst the 
curious objects in the Reading Room we were shown the complete 
apparatus on which this Bible is carried. It suggested to us a minia- 
ture model of a four-post bedstead, with bolsters, pillows and 
draping complete. On one of the pillows the native reader kneels, 
propping up his sacred book on the smaller bolster-shaped pillows. 
Reverently thus he ponders the holy writings, and who dare say 
that his meditation is other than helpful to his soul and the souls of 
his companions ? And here it will not be considered out of place if 
we allude to the work of the Bible Society. A good example is 
furnished by an assembly of shelves of Bibles which have been 
translated into all Eastern languages—Sanscrit, Bengali, Panjabi, 
Oriya, Pushtu, Marathi, Khasi, and so on, to the number of five 
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LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


Dear ARISTONYMOUS, 

Many years have passed, [ fear, since last I wrote to you. 
Then, as now, you were the youngest of our ancient party. If I 
remember aright you were about so high. But let that . @ 
is on other things, more important matters, that I would address 
ea Have you heard the latest development in the world of 

braries ? 

East Ham 

Public Libraries Committee has, to use a good mixture of metaphors, 
thrown in its cards, chucked up the sponge and gone over lock, 
stock and barrel to the Education Authority. There you are, 
Aristonymous, they have achieved the distinction, or is it notoriety, 
of being the first to sink their individuality in a crowd. The official 
handing over is to take place in November. Will there be a cere- 
mony? Shall I see you there, top-hatted, frock-coated and singing 
“Will ye no come back again?” What does it portend? A 
stampede in anticipation of a report that may never see the light 
of day? Apart from this, however, shall we be any worse off if 
we do happen to suffer absorption. I am not sure that we shall. 
Of course, Aristonymous, candidly it is where we ought to be if 
we are what we say we are. However, I think you will agree with 
me that many moons will pass and many librarians come and go 
before the anticipatory action of East Ham has, of necessity, to be 
followed. 

Heavens, Aristonymous, what a time we’re having with the 

CLass Business 
The L.A. run classes, the A.A.L. may turn their local efforts into 
a national scheme, and now NALco is going to run a show. It 
appears to me that the poor assistant, in the future, will just have 
to toss up a penny or put the names in a hat before he decides which 
of the three horses is likely to take him over the hurdle. And 
that’s what will sort "em out—the hurdle, Aristonymous. That is 
why I really do not mind how many folk start these classes because 
the results will weed out the bad teachers. But on top of it all 
doesn’t it look as though it is about time that the Library Associa- 
tion became an 
ExamINING Bopy Onty. 

They would gain in dignity. Well, all I hope is that there is no 
bitterness or recrimination and no votes of censure on participators 
in the various schemes or wild talk of casting out traitors and so on. 
It makes me think of that ridiculous business years ago when a 
certain paper, because of its unpalatable remarks, was hastily 
banned by a number of public libraries. What happend in the 
years that followed? Why, most of the folk saw that they had 
been silly and gradually the paper crept back. Who suffered ? 
Only the folk who banned the paper and who on replacing it lost their 


DiGnity 


in consequence. 
I have recently talked with a number of old cronies of mine 


and we're slowly, like real old men, coming to the conclusion that 
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of the many instruments we play on at different times and with 
varying success, the 

TECHNICAL TRAINING DruM 
does not need any more banging. Technical training seems to be 
an accepted and accomplished fact. Like Daylight Saving we have 
it, and it is a waste of breath to talk about it. No one can come into 
the profession without being aware of it, and there are certainly 
quite enough textbooks to suit any ordinary mortal. New text- 
books are very very little more than re-hashes of old ones and 
reiteration is hardly sufficient justification for publication. This 
brings me to my real point—we should concentrate now on raising 
the standard of 

GENERAL EpucatIon. 

If not, how are we to parade as thoroughly competent advisers, 
which I take it is what we claim to be? Further, Aristonymous, 
to do a little bit of anticipation, like East Ham, don’t you think 
that the wonderful report, if and when it does appear, will have 
some decided views on the matter ? 

Have you seen the Carnegie Report? There is much inter- 
esting material in it, and most certainly quite a lot of things you 
can get your teeth into. 

One thing in the Report that will cause some discussion is the 
remarks about libraries of the early-Carnegie period being dead or 
nearly so, and the reasons for the sad condition. Yet I see the 
Trustees intend to stick to pioneer work which they realise local 
authorities cannot be expected to afford. Well, when the pioneer 
work ceases to be such I suppose the Trustees will want to saddle 
the authorities with the running of the shows they have started. 
Will the result be any different from what has happened to many 
public libraries? I wonder. Yours, 
ARISTARCHUS. 


ERATOSTHENES AND ARISTARCHUS, 


It is good to have a little controversy sometimes—it keeps 
us on the gui vive if it does nothing else. It is a long time since 
we had one, but there is one on just now if all that [ hear is true. 
You, Eratosthenes, have been telling us that the modern library 
assistant is an altogether invertebrate individual ; you, Aristarchus, 
in the ardour of your youth, have taken up the gauntlet in his 
behalf; while—by the way—your friend Mr. Pamphlet has sug- 
gested that not many assistants are really interested in books ; 
rumour hath it that he, too, in common with yourselves, is being 
suitably dealt with elsewhere. 

Well, gentlemen, allow me to tell you at once that you are all 
in the position of the two ancient knights who viewed the gold and 
silver shield from opposite sides—you are right and you are wrong. 
I, however, can claim the position of the arbitrator in that ancient 
legend, because from where / stand, I can look on both sides. Let 
me say at once that there are still many—too many—indifferent 
assistants of both sexes, people who live merely to receive the 
weekly visitations of the pay sheet, who would gasp at the 
suggestion to spend seven shillings a year on membership of the 
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A.A.L., die of heart failure at the suggestion that they ought to 
be at least members of the L.A., while as for attending a meeting, 
writing an article for the professional journals—well, they just 
couldn’t do it. And as for having any love or reverence for the 
pure gold in literature —— 

But, my dear Eratosthenes, was it not ever so, even in your 
own far removed early days? I would have you know, however, 
that they are not all of such stuff, indeed I have it on credible 
authority that there are some wonderfully keen youngsters of 
both orders astir—a little highbrow some of them, perhaps, but 
that is a fault that will disappear with age. The A.A.L., they tell 
me, has had some papers this season of startling brilliance, and it 
is even whispered that the councillors of forty and upwards are so 
pleased that they are going to hand over the torch to some of these. 

The real answer to you, Eratosthenes, should be found in the 
Editor’s post bag these past weeks. We wonder how many hun- 
dreds of indignant letters he has received. I say, we wonder ! 

By the way, don’t you think your remarks apply equally to 
that “ higher hierarchy’ commonly known as chiefs ? Of how many 
of them do we hear anything? How many of them ever write any- 
thing, or ever say anything publicly that is worth hearing. Perhaps 
they, too, haven’t much stamina; or perhaps they, too, can't. 
And if the modern assistant is the weakly individual already 
referred to, isn’t it partly the chiefs’ fault? How many chiefs 
encourage their staffs to come into the limelight ? 

Let me tell you a secret that I have guarded for umpteen years. 
A long time ago I thought I would write an article for a journal. 
I wrote it. I showed it to my Librarian-in-Charge. He didn’t 
know what to do. I had better ask the chief. I did. He scanned 
the MS. long and carefully. He asked some questions. Finally 
he gave me permission to “ carry on.”” Sometimes, when I remember 
that from that day to this no other assistant from there has followed 
my example, I stand aghast at my temerity ; yes, even more than 
I do at taking upon myself to reply to such an august duo as your- 
selves. BIBLIOTHECAE PRAEFECTUS MINOR. 


P.S.—Please, Secretaries of the A.A.L. and L.A. (Home 
Counties), let us have that debate next winter which Mr. O'Leary 
suggested last month. 


DEAR ERATOSTHENES, 
THE ASSISTANT. 

Youth is a crime that no senior can forgive ; a possession that 
was his, and is his no more. Whenever age grumbles at youth, 
in wrath the latter rises up and says: ‘‘ We knock at the door, 
and the seat whereon you sit will be ours to-morrow. No wonder 
you are enraged, but time is with us and against you.” Thus, my 
Eratosthenes, do the hungry generations tread us down, and when 
you point out the altogether-too-obvious deficiencies of library 
assistants of to-day, you must not be surprised if they retort that 
from such an ancestry as you have provided for them, how can 
you expect a better set of heirs? I will 
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TAKE UP THE CUDGELS 
on your behalf with what skill I may, and I daresay you will give 
me small thanks for my pains! In the first place I do not know 
how the Editor of The Library World regards the suggestion that 
his strictures may be “ an editorially conceived trap laid to catch 
contributions,” but I have my own views of it. You will note, 
too, that the gentleman who makes that suggestion makes also 
the usual appeal to the things of 1914-1918. But, really, you had 
not the ex-warriors in mind, had you? The Great War ended 
eight years ago! That is a lone time—one-sixth of adult life and 
twice as long as the war itself. You were asking, I suppose, what 
has been done by the youngsters since 1918 that is prominent ? 
Where are the young men of twenty-five ? Where are the revolu- 
Seneren, the idealists who would build a new library heaven and 
This question is 
OLDER THAN OLYMPUS 

and you did not invent it. Quite rightly you say that every genera- 
tion finds its successors degenerate. They are degenerate, too, 
if experience is degeneracy. The complaint of seniors, and it is 
your complaint, too, y means that they are aggrieved that 
old heads do not grow on young shoulders. It may be that in 
looking for our prominent assistants we have not looked near or 
far enough. 

One of your critics, quite naturally irritated, asks when you 
attended a meeting of assistants, and another challenges the Editor 
(who, curiously, seems for once to have agreed with you) to meet 
the modern assistant in open debate. Perhaps, if you were to 
accept that challenge, you would come face to face with all the 
hitherto hidden genius that during the past month has promised 
us a transformation of the world. 

I have been considerably cheered by the letters attacking 
yon. my friend. If they do not prove you to be wrong they at 

t show that the modern assistant resents any criticism of his 
qualities. One contribution only seems to me to reach 

IMBECILITY 
and that is the contribution in The Library Assistant which 
lamentably fails in imitating your own style. It quotes you and 
comments thus :— 

“* There are few outstanding personalities among the young 
men of the profession,’”” he says [that’s you]. ‘‘ Thank goodness, 
say I! Personalities are most disappointing things when one 
gets close to them. It would be truer to say that many present- 
day assistants having cherished wishes to see some of the great 
and the libraries they administer have, on the wish being realised, 
departed sad and disillusioned men—another idol shattered ! 

“* Where is the man ?’”’ asks Eratosthenes. 

“We think he will be there when wanted. That which the 
moment required, ‘ the moment for itself creates.’ ”’ 

This is a comfortable and remarkable philosophy, utterly 
untrue. Great men have always made great events, and not events 
great men. Things do not turn up; men turn them up. If the 
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library assistants of England are waiting for something to turn 
up which will prove their genius they will have to wait a very long 
time. There has been too much of 
“ You’RE ANOTHER ” 

about the replies of the assistants. You are accused of telling the 

dears that they are not fitted to follow you, and that, in 
view of the fact that you are one of those who “ have left him a 
legacy of hopelessly mediocre collections of books, housed in 
libraries that were both badly planned and badly organised,” is 
really too much. 

Nevertheless, there is probably salvation ahead. In Bethnal 
Green there exists, at last, one library “‘ organised and continuously 
staffed by the younger generation.” It is the model for all the 
world. Mr. O’Leary tells us so in a letter which has my unfeigned 
admiration. He works at Bethnal Green, and when I hear of an 
assistant getting up and saying that the library in which he works 
is the best on earth, then I have real hope for that library. If 
only the average assistant in England determined that his hbrary 
is capable of being, and must become the best in the country, the 
main problem in your own complaint would soon be solved. 

I notice that you are in the habit of writing 


VALE ” 
at the end of your letters to Aristonymous and myself. Perha’ 
you had better avoid this in future as I understand that one of the 
assistants answering your criticism addressed you as “ Signor 
Vale Eratosthenes.” It is really too bad that you should put an 
unfortunate correspondent in the position of believing it is usual 
for a person to own an Italian title, a Latin forename, and a Greek 
surname. Or is it in this manner that our library assistants prove 
their erudition ? 
Yours, etc., 
CALLIMACHUS. 


[The Editor does not hold himsel/ responsible jor the opinions of the 
writers of “‘ Letrers oN Our AFFAIRS.” 


REVIEWS. 
REPORTS. 

EpINBuRGH Public Libraries.—Report of the Librarian for the 
years 1924 and 1925. Librarian, Ernest A. Savage. oe. 
421,000. Stock: Lending, 54,662; Reference, 91,273 ; Branches, 
84,262; Travelling Libraries, 5,296. Additions, 24,816. Issues : 
Lending, 458,944 ; Reference, 118,613; Branches and Travelling 
Libraries, 972,760; Blind Readers, 5,018. These figures are 
for 1925. 

Two more branches were converted to the open access system and it 
is hoped to complete the reorganization of the last branch early this year. 
Improvements have been made in the Junior rooms. Since the process of 
reorganizing the Libraries system began, huge increases in the total number 
of books lent for home-reading have been recorded whilst the work in the 
Reference Library has grown to an enormous extent. Broadcasting seems 
to have increased, it is reported, rather than diminished the number of readers, 
and has also stimulated the interest in music. 
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SHEFFIELD Public Libraries.—A statement is published showing 
the comparative issues before and after reorganization. The 
figures of the past year are 165,871 more than the previous year 
and 770,744 more than those of 1920-21, the last year of the 
old system. Amongst other Sheffield activities are an attempt 
to reach the boy just leaving school and bring him in as a 
reader, and the publication of special lists of books. A brief 
note with an application form attached is sent to parents with 
a request that they do all they can to induce their boy to become 
a borrower and thus continue his education with advantage. 
The Special Lists deal with books on “ Springtime,” which is 
embellished under each class heading with apt quotations, and 
books for ‘‘ Office Workers.” 


LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 
GATESHEAD Public Libraries.—Souvenir of the opening of the new 


Central Library, Prince Consort Road. 

The history of the Public Library Movement in Gateshead goes back 
over forty years and the opening of a new central building is the crowning 
effort of those who desire for the town the last word in modern library service. 
The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine declared the new Library opened on Wed- 
nesday, March 31st, 1926. The opening ceremony was preceded by a lunch 
at which 130 guests sat down. Owing to rain the official opening could not 
take place on the steps, so the guests made their way to the Reference 
Library where the actual ceremony took place. The Mayor presided and 
gave a brief historical account of the Libraries. The Earl of Elgin made a 
short speech and a vote of thanks was accorded the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust for their interest in the movement in Gateshead. The guests were 
then taken to the Lending Library where the first book was issued and pre- 
sented, suitably inscribed, to the Chairman of the Libraries Committee. A 
copy of ‘‘ Burns ”’ was also issued and presented to the Earl. In the Magazine 
Room, which was next visited, the architect of the new building, Mr. David 
Ditchburn, L.R.I.B.A., presented a case for the Roll of Honour Book. The 

roceedings were concluded in the Art Gallery, where the Mayor entertained 
550 guests to tea. The new building has accommodation for Lending (30,000 
vols.), Reference (7,000 vols.), Juvenile (5,000 vols.), and Magazine (58 readers) 
departments. No newspapers are taken at the new Library. The Souvenir 
is very tastefully produced and contains an account of the Library movement 
in the town, a description of the new building by the architect, and photo- 
graphs of the building (exterior), the various departments and all the prominent 
people taking part in the opening ceremony. That the action of the Com- 
mittee in providing a new Library was fully justified may be seen from the 
fact that since the opening to the public on April 16th up to April 15th over 
2,300 new borrowers were registered and 9,466 books issued. The average 
daily issue has been 1,183 compared with 750 issued at the old Library. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—Hand list of music in the Lending 


Department of the Central Public Library. 32 pp. 1926. 

A few years ago it would have been the height of rashness to say that 
a music collection was inadequate, as the retort ‘‘ I can’t see why we should 
have music at all’’ would surely have been forthcoming. Now, however, 
the music collection is an accepted thing and various libraries, by answering 
reasonably well the demand for such works, have provided us with a standard 
by which we may judge a music library. It must be admitted that, according 
to these standards, the catalogue before us cannot be regarded as that of a 
music library such as should be found in an important city. The books on 
music, for example, include very few of the many important recent publica- 
tions—there are not many (if any) more than thirty books of later date than 
1917—and many carlier important and desirable books are wanting. The 
music itself is little better. Take the Pianoforte Music—Chopin’s Mazurkas 
and Polonaises are not mentioned, nor are Beethoven's Rondos, variations 
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and miscellaneous works ; Debussy is represented by one unimportant item ; 

and, worst of all, nothing of either Brahms or Schumann is included! In 

other sections serious omissions will be found, ¢.g., in the operas. The alloca- 
tion of the operas to the heading ‘‘ Comic Opera and Opera Bouffe”’ is, to say 
the least, curious—one would scarcely describe either Mozart's “ Don Juan 
or Offenbach’s “‘ Tales of Hoffmann”’ as “comic” ; again, although Meyerbeer 
was certainly born in Berlin, it is scarcely right to describe the work of “ the 
founder of the modern French musical drama’’ as ““German Opera.” The 
collection should be surveyed by someone thoroughly acquainted with music 
and musical literature with a view to filling the many gaps and bringing it 
reasonably up to date, as, otherwise, it is good and contains much valuable 
material. The catalogue is nicely produced and includes a number of quaint 
illustrations. 

Harrison (T.) THE BookBINDING CRAFT AND INDUSTRY, AN OuT- 
LINE OF ITs History, DEVELOPMENT AND TECHNIQUE. Pitman’s 
Common Commodities and Industries Series. [llus. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. x., 128. Pitman and Sons, Ltd., 1926. 3s. net. 

A clear and concise account of the processes of bookbinding by a former 
instructor in the craft. 

McColvin (Lionel R.) EvTERPE, OR THE FuTURE OF ART. Sm 
cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 76. Kegan Paul, 1926. 2s. 6d. net. 

Mr. McColvin, whose work is well known to the library profession, proves 
in this little book on Art that he is a profound thinker on other subjects as 
well as his own profession. His endeavour seems to be to trace, in what is 
really a short outline, the commercial influence on Art, and the reason why 
such an influence interferes with the best and truest development of the 
highest forms. To-day, he says, “‘The average quality of the whole artistic 
consumption of the populace is considerably lower than it has ever been before 
in civilised times. Though every day more and more people are reading some 
kind of printed matter, witnessing plays—silent and audible—of a sort, 
looking at pictures, penny plain or twopence coloured, though the time is not 
far distant when every man will be interested to some extent in art in one or 
other forms, our art-life is developing not so much in quality as in quantity.” 
This is in the main true, no doubt, at the same time it is difficult to say from 
the present trend what the future may bring forth. We highly recommend 
Mr. McColvin’s book to those who wish for a concise and careful study of the 
present conditions of taste and a quest for beauty. 

THE ACCOUNTANT’S AND SECRETARY'S YEAR Book. Second issue. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xxxiv., 494. Livingstone, 1926. 10s. 6d. net. 

The publishers were so well satisfied with the reception accorded to the 
first issue of the Year Book that they have followed it up with an even more 
useful compilation. The work has been produced in the same form as before 
but improvements have been made wherever possible and a thoroughly 
useful book is the result. The first part deals with a review of the year and 
such important subjects as National Finance, Banking and Foreign Exchange, 
Company Registration and many others. The second part is divided into 
Accountancy in Commerce and Industry and the Professional Societies of 
Accountants. Part three deals with Secretarial Practice and among the many 
other features is an index of Legal Cases which will be found very useful for 
reference. In every way the publishers are to be congratulated on oe 
a certain section of the community with such a valuable year 
Book Auction Recorps. Vol. 2. For the Auction Season 

1924-25. 8vo, pp. 756. London: Henry Stevens, Son and 
Stiles, 1926. Sewn. {1 10s. per annum. 

—— Vol. 23. Part 1. 8vo, Pp. 148, sewn. {1 10s. per annum. 

With the issue of new parts o A.R. it has very nearly reached the 
ideal the publishers have in view—that is, an up-to-date record of Book Sales. 
Vol. 22 contains no less than 18,193 entries with a very complete general 
index. No bookman, whether bookseller, librarian or book collector, can 
afford to be without it. 
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THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


NORTH-WESTERN BRANCH. 

QUARTERLY MEETING AT BLACKBURN, Marcu 18TH, 1926. 
THose who took the trouble to attend this meeting—and they 
numbered between forty and fifty—were amply repaid. They 
included Councillor and Mrs. Snell, Councillor G. Ellis, Mrs. Singleton 
(Accrington), T. J. Kirkpatrick, J. Walter Thomas, R. Ashton, J. 
Hindle, Miss Backhouse, A. J. Hindle, J. W. Marsden, J.P. (Black- 
burn), W. B. Coupland, A. Green, J. R. Marsden (Burnley), M. 
McLean (Horwich), Alderman and Mrs. Jepson, Mr. ow Mrs. 
Pomfret, R. H. Baldwin and Mrs. Baldwin (Darwen), J. D. Cowley, 
M.A. (Lancs. County), R. Hargreaves (Stockport), F. H. Mills 
(Southport), Alderman T. Grindle (Patricroft), J. W. Lambert 
(Eccles), E. Axon, F.S.A. (Buxton), A. Sparke, F.R.S.L. (Bolton), 
J. D. Gifford (Leigh), C. Stott (Rochdale), H. H. Smith (Hindley), 
J. Starr (Wigan), J. C. Scott (Westhoughton), A. Clegg (Radcliffe), 
J. H. Shaw (Bury), G. Fletcher (Ashton-under-Lyne), A. Singleton 
(Chorley), Mr. and Mrs. Wilkinson (Rawtenstall), W. R. Higson 
(Colne), J. McAdam (Warrington) and J. W. Singleton (Hon. 
Secretary). It was interesting to inspect the alterations from the 
“‘ closed” to the “‘ open access’ system which have been carried 
out in an excellent way. Those who remember the old surroundings 
on both sides the counter will congratulate staff and public alike 
on the change. 

A meeting of the Branch Council was held prior to the general 
meeting, both being presided over by Councillor Snell (President). 

The President referred to the loss sustained by the Association 
by the death of Mr. R. G. Williams, Deputy Librarian, Bolton. 
The Conference passed a resolution of sympathy with Mrs. Williams 
and her family in the customary manner. 

The tone of the meeting was set by the Worshipful the Mayor 
(Councillor J. Stanworth), who welcomed the Association to Black- 
burn in a most cordial way. He gave testimony to the assistance 
he had received from librarians. ‘‘ He believed the progressive 
librarian could make a wonderful difference in the life of the com- 
munity, for reading could be an instrument of retrogression if 
wrongly directed, or an instrument of progression if guided aright.’ 
Librarians could determine the broad linés upon which the intel- 
lectual life of the community should run. 

Mr. A. J. Hawkes, Chief Librarian, Wigan, read an interesting 
paper on “ Lancashire’s Earliest Printing Press.” As it was impos- 
sible to deal with the bibliographical side of the subject in the 
limited time available Mr. Hawkes confined his attention to the 
historical aspect. The first press in Lancashire was a secret press 
set up in the Roman Catholic interest at Birchley Hall, near Wigan, 
between 1604 and 1608, though in the opinion of some it did not 
begin till 1613—a date implied by one of the documentary evidences. 
A document in the Record Office recording the seizure of “ Popish 
books ”’ at Lostock Hall, near Bolton, in 1613, had led some to 
consider that the press was originally established at Lostock, but 
Mr. Hawkes gave definite reasons for believing this to be an erroneous 
inference and that the actual press was at Birchley. Both the 
manors of Lostock and Birchley were owned by the same family of 
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Anderton, but whereas the head of the family who occupied Lostock 
till 1613 was ostensibly Protestant the brothers who successively 
occupied Birchley were Recusants. From 1613 onwardly the press 
was certainly at Birchley. In that year Roger Anderton settled 
at Birchley in succession to his brother Christopher, who had gone 
to Lostock following the death of their elder brother James. Roger 
died in 1640 and was succeeded at Birchley by his son Christopher, 
who in 1647 sent his uncle, William Blundell, of Crosby, ‘‘A list of 
the workes of . . . Roger Anderton.” This document is still 
extant and enumerates 24 books which are arranged in chronological 
order. As the great majority are known to be by other writers and 
translators they can only be Roger’s “ workes” by his having 
printed them, though he may have written two or three himself. A 
number of the books were written by “‘ John Brerely, priest,” who is 
identified as Lawrence Anderton, S.J. (1575-1643), Roger Ander- 
ton’s cousin. The books on the list of 1647 fall into two typo- 
graphical groups, one apparently peculiar to the press and the 
other corresponding to books printed during the same period at the 
famous Jesuit press at St. Omers. Altogether Mr. Hawkes thought 
it probable that between 50 and 60 books, large and small, were 
printed at Birchley. The press appears to have come to an end in 
1642, which approximates to the deaths of Roger and Lawrence 
Anderton and coincides with the outbreak of the Civil War which 
put an and to many enterprises. Roger’s son, Christopher, joined 
the King’s Army in 1642, being killed some little time afterwards. 

Mr. Singleton, introducing a discussion on “ The possibilities 
of an enlarged sphere of influence in the Library Association by 
sectional reconstruction,” said there was a feeling in the minds of 
many members of the Association that some reconstruction should 
take place. The library world was moving rather rapidly, and the 
Library Association must reorganise to keep pace with the develop- 
ment. The idea was to unite all those engaged, or interested, in 
library work for the purpose of promoting the best possible admini- 
stration. The aim was to bring the Association into some definite 
touch with the various library organisations which had developed 
recently. They must not overlook the fact that they had 200 
authorities unrepresented in the Library Association. He con- 
tended that smaller authorities ought to be considered in any recon- 
struction scheme. 

The delegates were subsequently entertained to tea by the 
Mayor. Following the loyal toast, Mr. Snell proposed a resolution 
of thanks to the Mayor for his hospitality, to the Library Committee 
for permission to hold their conference in Blackburn, to the Town 
Hall Committee for the use of their meeting room, and to the Parks 
Committee and Parks Superintendent for the loan of flowers and 
plants. There was a breadth about Blackburn, he said, which was 
rapidly making the town one of the most important in the country ; 
and the Corporation were building for the future. What Blackburn 
would be like in ten years’ time he could not imagine. 

Mr. A. Sparke, F.R.S.L., Bolton, seconded, His Worship the 
Mayor suitably responding. Mr. J. W. Marsden, J.P., a member of 
the Blackburn Public Libraries Committee, expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the valuable work now being done by libraries all over the 
country. Mr. R. Ashton, Chief Librarian, also acknowledged the 
vote of thanks. 
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